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ORAL SCIENCE, as it is here conceived, is an out-of- 

door science. It is not a matter of text-books, of propo- 
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cation of the experimental methods developed by the natural 
sciences to practical social problems, and therefore must carry 
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INSTRUMENTAL INSTRUMENTALISM 


UCH has been written and said of late of the moral depravity 
of an instrumentalist philosophy. Of what value is a phi- 
losophy that is so engrossed in the means, that it gives no thought to 
the ends? One can not intelligently discuss the instruments of hu- 
man progress unless one first knows its goals. Instrumentalism when 
earried to its logical conclusion finds itself involved in a reductio ad 
absurdum, for not everything can be instrumental; something must 
be final. And what is more, even the instrumental goods of life may 
have their additional intrinsic values. Instrumentalism is at best 
merely a partial truth. Such, in general, are the charges which are 
being brought against instrumentalism. 

If these charges are valid, instrumentalism would, it seems to me, 
be obviously condemned. And if they but indicate the weaknesses in 
the theory, it would seem to be weak indeed. But I think they serve 
less to throw light on the difficulties of the instrumentalist position, 
than to throw light on its difficulties in making itself understood. 
One naturally becomes suspicious of philosophers who continually 
get themselves misunderstood. One infers that they do not know 
how to say what they mean, or that they do not mean what they say, 
or that they mean different things as occasion requires, or that they 
mean something radically unintelligible. To what extent the instru- 
mentalists are guilty in these respects, I leave to the reader’s own 
predilections to determine. For my part, I think the chief cause for 
the misunderstandings involved in the charges listed above is in the 
term ‘‘instrumentalism’’ itself; and I think if we could forget this 
“‘label,’’ and study the writings which bear it directly in terms of 
their subject-matter, misunderstandings might be fewer. In these 
days of polemics, let a man but call himself an ‘‘instrumentalist,”’ 
and that of itself is sufficient to start a controversy, regardless of 
whether either party to the controversy knows what the term means 
or not. Just because the term instrumentalism, like the terms real- 
ism and idealism, may mean most anything, it would seem worth- 
while to attempt to define in their own terms the ideas which are 
concealed by the ‘‘ism.’’ I am conscious that I am running the risk 
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of but adding at least one more meaning to the term, and of thus 
increasing the confusion. If that be the ease, I hope that what 
follows will be allowed to stand or fall on its own account, whether 
it be instrumentalism or not. For my purpose is not to add to the 
controversies about the term instrumentalism ; rather I wish to plead 
that it be discarded, since it appears to be more of an instrument of 
verbal warfare than of intellectual clarification. 

Let me recall first that instrumentalism was originally a theory 
of judgment. As such it meant the thesis that judgments are in- 
struments by which man enhances his control over his environment. 
Now a judgment may obviously be any number of other things, and 
consequently other valid definitions (if I may beg the question!) are 
possible. This definition claims to be in terms of what a judgment 
does, its function; and it may hence be called an instrumental defi- 
nition. But that does not mean that this ‘‘instrumentalist’’ theory 
of judgment fails to take into account the ends which judgment 
serves. For the ends of judgment are precisely upon what the defi- 
nition is based. It would be less misleading to call such a theory 
functional or teleological, rather than instrumental. But more is 
intended by the instrumentalists. For it must be noted that the 
thesis that judgments are instrumental is itself a judgment and 
must consequently be interpreted instrumentally. Most readers of 
instrumentalist logic assume that to say ‘‘judgments are instru- 
mental,’’ means simply that every judgment and every theory or 
system of judgments is an instrument of control. And the obvious 
reply is to produce a judgment which serves no such purpose. 
(Esthetic judgments serve effectively in this capacity!) But to 
criticize an instrumentalist in this way, assumes that he does not 
take himself seriously; that he fails to apply his theory to his own 
judgment. If we ask, accordingly, what is the instrumentalist inter- 
pretation of the instrumentalist theory, I think the only possible 
answer is, that it is a criterion for the evaluation of judgments. It 
defines a good judgment, rather than any judgment. The judgment, 
‘‘All judgments are instrumental,’’ means, if interpreted instru- 
mentally, ‘‘ All judgments should be instrumental.’’ That is to say, 
a good judgment is one which ‘‘gets you somewhere”’ (intellectually 
speaking), and a bad judgment is one which is either a ‘‘blank 
eartridge’’ or a positive obstruction. (I purposely used the terms 
good and bad, rather than true and false; they have greater instru- 
mental value!) It ought not to be necessary to add that it is not 
the business of a philosophy of judgment to offer a criterion of good 
and bad ‘‘places to get to.’’ If a judgment gets you anywhere it is 
a good judgment, whether or not it is good for you to get there. 
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The knowledge of where to get and where not to get is a matter for 
the science of ethics, and should not be allowed to confuse the theory 
of judgment. 

But a virulent anti-instrumentalist will no doubt congratulate me 
on so readily giving away the case. If instrumentalists mean noth- 
ing more than this, their position is not only true and obvious, but 
merely a celebration of the commonplace, all the more vicious be- 
cause it is couched in more pretentious.terms. And if, he will say, 
the instrumentalist would take himself ‘‘merely’’ instrumentally, no 
one would quarrel with him. However that may be, I am interested 
here in trying to show that this is not merely an apologetic for the 
instrumentalist, a statement of what he should have said, but that 
it really represents his own meaning. For when the instrumentalist 
develops his theory of judgment into a general philosophy of life, we 
find this to be the dominating note. It is an insistence on the evalua- 
tion of ideas by their consequences. In Dewey’s writings in par- 
ticular this central theme is developed in a number of ways. It is 
developed as a theory of education and of ethics.. It is developed, 
though fragmentarily, as a philosophy of history. It is developed 
as a social and political philosophy. But in all these various forms 
the method is that of approaching ideas (theories and philosophies) 
from their function in human experience. They are considered each 
in relation to its own environment and evaluated in terms of it. 
The significance of the method is that it is fundamentally teleological. 
It is not a philosophy of nature, but of intelligence; and its subject- 
matter, whatever it may be, is always evaluated in terms of human 
art, 7.e., teleologically. Instrumentalism, in brief, is a method of 
evaluating ideas by placing them in their teleological relationships. 

Now why such a procedure should be called instrumentalism is 
not clear to me. The term was carried over from the more limited 
field of logical theory where it was useful, to the broader field of 
philosophy where it has become confusing. What instrumentalism 
really amounts to is not a harping on the instrumental values of life 
to the neglect of the intrinsic values; it is not a philosophy which 
tries to get along without aims and ends. It is simply the insistence 
on the importance of teleological relationships. No one more than 
the instrumentalist realizes the impossibility of divorcing means and 
end. Means and end are correlatives, and it is impossible to emphasize 
the one and not the other without getting into fruitless abstractions. 
And I don’t think one would accuse the instrumentalist of commit- 
ting this blunder, were it not for the name. ‘‘Teleologist’’ would be 
a more descriptive term, were not that term rendered useless by its 
ambiguities. Dewey has more recently used the term ‘‘experimen- 
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talist’’ almost exclusively, and it does away with the false implica- 
tions of ‘‘instrumentalist.’” An experimentalist may be defined as 
a philosopher who regards ideas as working hypotheses and in that 
sense ‘‘instrumental’’; or as one who evaluates ideas by the purposes 
they serve. The two definitions are correlative. 

It seems to me that the real objection to the experimentalist phi- 
losophy as we have it, is not that it emphasizes means to the exclu- 
sion of ends (for it does not), but that it is merely formal. It in- 
sists on the importance of the means-end relationship for philosophy 
and life, but it has little or nothing to say about means and ends in 
the concrete. An inquirer who comes to the experimentalist with 
the question, ‘‘What are the ends of human life?’’ will be disap- 
pointed, and he goes away grumbling, ‘‘The man is too much con- 
cerned with means to know anything about ends.’’ But he would 
have been equally disappointed had he asked: ‘‘ What are the means 
of human life?’’ The philosopher knows little or nothing about 
either ends or means in the concrete; he only knows that if you 
would be intelligent you must keep means and end in mind. In view 
of other theories of intelligence this insistence may be justified, but 
it seems to me that the protests indicated above are symptoms of a 
growing impatience with philosophy for contenting itself with the 
connotation of ‘‘intelligence’’ and leaving the denotation to tradi- 

. tion, common sense, and occasionally to science. Of course, the phi- 
losopher can reply that any philosophy must be formal; the phi- 
losopher is a lover of wisdom, not a wise man. God alone knows the 
ends and means of human life. But the experimentalist can ill afford 
to make such an apology, for who condemned German philosophy 
for its formalism ! 

An experimentalist philosophy seems to me bound to admit its 
belief in its own instrumental value. If it should be final, if it does 
not stimulate experimental habits of life, it too stands condemned 
by its own criterion. But if the philosophy of intelligence turn out 
to be instrumental in the spread of intelligence, then it stands justi- 
fied, though not only it but all philosophy pass out of existence. 
Instrumentalism is honor bound to prove its value as an instrument 
of control. If intelligence gains more of a foothold in human life 
because a philosophy of ‘‘creative intelligence’’ is being preached, 
the instrumentalist is instrumentally validated. 

Whether or not instrumentalism will thus vindicate itself, it is 
as yet impossible to tell. I think there can be no doubt that the in- 
tellectual stimulation which it has occasioned during the last decade 
or two has meant a net gain in intelligence. But it is to be doubted 
whether that gain is due so much to the preaching of instrumental- 
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ism as a philosophy as to the fresh analysis and the clarification 
which instrumentalists have given to certain specific problems. In- 
strumentalism achieved its greatest successes as an instrument of 
analysis. But to-day there seems to be a general tendency to 
abandon the task of analysis and to enter upon a campaign of 
preaching and propaganda. But preaching, as the instrumentalist 
repeatedly insists, is usually a very ineffective moral and intellectual 
instrument. Consequently the pulpit ill becomes the instrumental- 
ist. In the realm of education a similar tendency is to be noticed. 
No one will deny that the philosophy of James and Dewey has made 
for more intelligence in education. But that result has been achieved 
by making specific reforms in education, and not by teaching stu- 
dents an instrumentalist philosophy. But to-day there seems to be 
a tendency to make this philosophy itself the subject-matter of 
education. It is very much to be doubted whether intelligence is to 
be achieved by teaching ‘‘the philosophy of intelligence.’’ In short, 
preaching or teaching the ‘‘moral obligation to be intelligent’’ is of 
little value if it lead merely to an enthusiastic defense of the ethics 
of intelligence, instead of to the habit of disciplined thinking. 

It would indeed be a curious bit of irony if some future German 
philosopher should write a book on American philosophy and poli- 
tics, devoting it to the thesis that American philosophers and educa. 
tors succeeded in making the idea of experimental science and 
intelligence so formal, yet so powerful, that American politicians 
were able to supply the ‘‘concrete filling-in’’ ad libitum. I write 
this as a warning, not as a prophecy. If instrumentalism should be 
guilty of such charges it would be self-condemned. But the phi- 
losophy is still in its infancy, and it would be rash to try to predict 
its future. It is, however, just as rash to try to evaluate instru- 
mentalism, for its outcome is still unknown. To sum up, the point 
I wish to emphasize about instrumentalism is the same point which 
Solon made regarding happiness, and which instrumentalism made 
regarding judgments, viz., ‘‘it behooves us to mark well the end’”’ 
(Herodotus, Bk. I, ch. 32). 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
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THE OXFORD CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY’ 


FE ROM Friday, September twenty-fourth, to Monday, September 

twenty-seventh, inclusive, Oxford University entertained be- 
tween two and three hundred philosophers and psychologists repre- 
senting the British Psychological Society, the Aristotelian Society, 
the Mind Association, the Oxford University Philosophical Society, 
the Société Frangaise de Philosophie, and the American Philosoph- 
ical Association. Besides the three delegates from America, Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn and Professor Warbeke attended the sessions of 
the Congress, and there were also visitors from Italy, Poland, Japan 
and India. The meetings of the Congress were held in the build- 
ing of the Examination Schools. The delegates were assigned to 
students’ rooms in the various colleges, and had their meals in the 
Hall of New College. 

At the inaugural session of the Congress, Professor Bergson de- 
livered an address on ‘‘Prévision et la Nouvauté.’? The speaker 
endeavored to prove that the common belief in the existence of 
future possibilities is erroneous, at least in the fields of mind and 
life. After events happen we analyze them and form concepts of 
how they might have happened. These products of retrospective 
analysis are then made the basis for a belief in the present exist- 
ence of future possibilities. Man should rid his mind of this illusory 
conception of a future predetermined in the form of possibilities, 
and realize the full and absolute creativeness of life. 

On Saturday morning Professor A. N. Whitehead presided over 
a symposium on ‘‘Relativity.’’ Professors Eddington, Broad and 
Lindemann defended the doctrine of Einstein; while Mr. W. D. 
Ross endeavored to show that the theory was not necessitated by the 
experimental facts, and that its defenders presupposed that very 
absoluteness of motion which it was the object of the theory to deny. 
Professor Whitehead argued that the relativity under discussion 
was a relativity to the body rather than to the mind, and that the 
subject could be cleared up only by a recognition of the reality and 
importance of the triadic relations involved in all perception. Pro- 
fessor Lindemann defended the curious theory that beliefs should 
be evaluated on the basis of the extent to which they contributed 
to the survival of those who held them. He maintained that the 
advantage of the Einstein theory consisted not in its greater truth 
but in its greater simplicity and convenience. 

The two sessions of Saturday afternoon were devoted to psy- 
chology and were of unusual interest. The first symposium was con- 


1 This report is based largely on memory, and the writer asks pardon for any 
errors of omission or commission which it may contain, 
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cerned with the question ‘‘Is Thinking merely the Action of Lan- 
guage Mechanisms?’’ ‘The participants were Miss E. M. Smith, and 
Messrs. Bartlett, Pear, Thomson and Robinson. Professor John B. 
Watson was unable to be present, but the entire discussion centered 
about his behavioristic theory that all thought is reducible to explicit 
or implicit speech. The speakers seemed to be in general agreement 
that a behavioristic metaphysics which denied the existence of men- 
tal images and other purely psychic elements of the thought process 
was so untenable as hardly to be taken seriously; but that the be- 
havioristic methodology of Professor Watson in accordance with 
which thinking and other forms of mental activity are to be in- 
vestigated in terms of the bodily expressions with which they are 
uniformly correlated, was a permanently valuable addition to psy- 
chology. 

The symposium on behaviorism was followed by one on ‘‘The 
Disorders of Symbolic Thinking due to Lesions of the Brain’’ in 
which the leaders were Dr. Henry Head and Dr. R. Mourgue. The 
theories advanced were based upon study during the war of a great 
variety of cerebral injuries. Both participants seemed to some ex- 
tent to agree with Bergson that the trouble with patients suffering 
from disorders of an aphasic type was not due to actual destruction 
of memories, but rather to the destruction of the mechanism by 
which those memories are given the kind of connection and articu- 
lation characteristic of normal thinking. 

The topic of the evening session was ‘‘Present Tendencies in 
American Philosophy.’’ After presenting the greetings of the 
American Philosophical Association, the present writer referred 
briefly to the philosophical situation in America prior to the war 
and to the work done by teachers of philosophy in organizing and 
conducting courses on the Issues of the War for the young recruits 
at the universities. He then proceeded to explain the origin and 
purposes of the American New Realists, the arguments by which 
they defended their position, and the kinship of neo-realism in its 
epistemology to medieval Thomism, and in its ethics to the secular 
idealism of modern France. Professor J. E. Boodin, of Carleton 
College, followed with an exposition of the philosophy of prag- 
matism. He dwelt upon the many and diverse influences of William 
James, and stressed the essential identity of James’s teaching with 
that of the great British empiricists. After touching briefly upon 
what seemed to him to be the shortcomings of pragmatism, he closed 
with a tribute to the work of John Dewey. Idealism in American 
philosophy was explained and defended by Professor R. F. A. 
Hoernlé, formerly of Harvard and now of the University of Durham. 
Professor Hoernlé dwelt mainly upon the work and teaching of 
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Josiah Royce. He spoke feelingly of the extent to which Royce had 
devoted himself not merely to the promulgation of his own doctrine 
but to friendly cooperative work in various fields of science and to 
the encouragement of independent thinking on the part of his 
pupils. He concluded with a cordial reference to his former col- 
league, Professor Hocking of Harvard, as worthily representing the 
tradition of Royce’s idealism in America to-day. Lord Haldane, 
who presided, closed the session with an expression of sincere in- 
terest in American philosophy as a whole, and paid special tribute 
to the work of Professor Creighton. 

On Sunday morning there was a service for the Congress at 
Christ Church with a sermon by the Bishop of Ripon. In the after- 
noon Mr. Arthur Balfour presided over a symposium on ‘‘The 
Relation of Religion and Ethies.’’ The participants were Pro- 
fessor Chevalier of the University of Grenoble, Professor J. A. 
Smith and Principal Jacks of Oxford, Baron Von Hiigel, M. Belot, 
Inspecteur Général de 1’Instruction Publique, and Professors Gilson, 
Vermeil, Bouglé and M. Lenoir. Most of the speakers defended the 
thesis that ethics is indissolubly related to religion. Professor 
Chevalier’s argument was of peculiar force and originality, as was 
also that of M. Belot. Mr. Balfour, who closed the discussion, took 
the position that while the validity of ethical principles is clearly 
independent of any religious belief, yet the presence of the latter 
supplies motives for ethical living which nothing else could supply 
and which for most men are all but indispensable. 

At the Sunday evening session there was a symposium on ‘‘ Mind 
and Medium in Art.’’ Professor Wildon Carr presided, and Mr. 
C. Marriott opened with a novel and forceful defense of the posi- 
tion that a Fine Art, no less than an Industrial Art or Craft, derives 
its canons of esthetic perfection from the specific nature of the 
medium employed. This position was criticized by the chairman 
and by Messrs. Watt, Bullough, and Valentine. Mr. Bullough’s re- 
marks were of especial interest. 

On Monday morning at the first session, M. Xavier Léon, Presi- 
dent of the Société Francaise de Philosophie presented a significant 
and very sympathetic analysis of Fichte’s anti-imperialism. The 
second of the morning sessions was devoted to a symposium on ‘‘The 
Problem of Nationality.’’ The participants were Professors Halévy 
and Marcel Mauss, of the University of Paris, Professor Théodore 
Ruyssen, of the University of Bordeaux, M. Johannet, Professor Gil- 
bert Murray and Sir Frederick Pollock. Most of the speakers ex- 
pressed themselves strongly in favor of nationalism as a healthy and 
permanent attitude. But the dangers attendant upon its abuse 
were recognized, and emphasis was put upon the impossibility of 
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settling the European problems of the boundaries of states by the 
‘ eriterion of nationality alone or indeed by any one principle. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray while admitting the values of the nationalistic 
or patriotic sentiment seemed less inclined than the other speakers 
to regard it as permanent. 

At the first session of the afternoon ‘‘The Meaning of Meaning”’ 
was discussed by Dr. Schiller and Professor Joachim. The paper of 
Mr. Russell, who was not able to be present, was ably defended by 
one of his colleagues. Mr. Russell had argued for the position that 
meaning could be defined and interpreted as a special case of the 
association of ideas. Professor Joachim devoted himself mainly to 
an attack upon the premises and conclusions of Mr. Russell’s argu- 
ment. Dr. Schiller, whose doctrine of meaning had been criticized 
by Mr. Russell, defended and amplified his claim that a man’s mean- 
ing could be understood only in terms of the personality and specific 
purposes of the man himself. 

At the second session the question debated was ‘‘Is the Platonic 
EIAOS presupposed in the analysis of Reality?’’ The leaders of 
the discussion were Messrs. Joad and Lindsay, Miss Stebbing and 
Professor Hoernlé. Dean Inge presided. 

The Congress closed with a banquet in the Hall of New College. 
The Warden, Dr. Spooner, presided and there were speeches by Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Haldane, M. Bergson, M. Xavier Léon and the writer. 
The visiting delegates took the occasion to express their thanks to 
Oxford University for its generous hospitality and to Professor 
Wildon Carr for his invaluable services as secretary and organizer 
of the Congress. 


W. P. Monraaue. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE PAPERS BY THE AMERICAN DELEGATES 


American Neo-Realism: W. P. Montaaue. 


Professor Montague presented the greetings of the president 
and members of the American Philosophical Association and on 
behalf of that Association expressed his thanks to the secretary of 
the Congress, Professor H. Wildon Carr, and to Oxford University 
for the hospitality extended to the delegates from America. Amer- 
ican politicians might disagree as to the desirability of a League of 
Nations, but American scholars were unanimous in their desire for 
closer cooperation with the scholars of Europe. The speaker re- 
ferred briefly to the embarrassments of American idealists, prag- 
matists and realists prior to America’s entering the war, and men- 
tioned the work done by Dean Woodbridge of Columbia and 
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Professor R. B. Perry of Harvard in organizing courses of instruc- 
tion on the issues of the war for college men and other recruits, 

The speaker then told of the origin of the Neo-Realist movement 
in a meeting at Columbia in 1910 of six professors of philosophy, 
two each from Princeton, Columbia and Harvard. At that meeting 
plans were made for cooperative work which should have for its 
purpose the promulgation of a form of realist philosophy in which 
Reid’s insistence upon the independent existence of the particular 
objects of perception was combined with the Platonic insight as to the 
independent subsistence of the essences and universals which are 
the objects of conception. 

The doctrines accepted by the six realists were more or less sim- 
ilar to those already expressed by Meinong in Austria, by Russell, 
Alexander, Moore and Nunn in England, and by James, Wood- 
bridge and McGilvary in America. The general justification of this 
effort to establish a realistic attitude toward all objects of cognition, 
was based on the need (1) to restore philosophy to that congruity 
with common sense which it had possessed in ancient and medieval 
times; (2) to make available for philosophic speculation the great 
conclusions of modern science; and (3) to free the religious and 
spiritualistic conception of reality from its useless and embarrassing 
alliance with the Berkeleyan and Kantian forms of so-called 
idealism. 

The four principal arguments in support of the radical ob- 
jectivism of the New Realists were stated by Professor Montague 
somewhat as follows: 

I. The acknowledged fact that an object or content is directly 
experienced does not in itself justify the idealist’s claim that such 
object or content is thereby disqualified from continuing to exist un- 
changed during the intervals when it is not experienced. And the 
attempts of idealists to make their position appear axiomatic, and 
to beg the question at issue by always describing objects of con- 
sciousness as (inseparable) states of consciousness are illegitimate. 

II. The acknowledged fact (or truism) that we can not ascertain 
by direct observation the nature of unobserved objects does not in 
itself justify the idealist’s claim that we can gain no knowledge of 
objects during the times when they are not observed. From the be- 
havior of objects when experienced we can get sufficient data for re- 
liable inferences as to the extent to which they depend upon the rela- 
tion of being experienced. 

III. The admitted fact that our consciousness of objects is the 
ratio cognescendi for their existence and character in no way justifies 
the idealist’s claim that consciousness is therefore the ratio essendi 
of its objects. 
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_ IV. The behavior of the particular objects of perceptual experi- 
ence (or at least of veridical perceptual experience) justifies the neo- 
realist in inferring their existence independent of the minds that 
know them (contra pragmatism) ; and when this capacity for self- 
existence apart from individual minds is once granted, the assump- 
tion of a transcendental or over-individual mind as a ground for 
the invariancy of their relations and the regularity of their recur- 
rence in our experience becomes arbitrary and unwarranted (contra 
absolute idealism). Similar considerations justify a similar con- 
elusion as to the capacity for subsisting independently of any mind, 
finite or absolute, of the abstract universals and propositional rela- 
tions of conceptual experience (or at least of such of them as are 
veridical). 

By these and similar lines of argument the neo-realists seek to 
establish their connection that cognition is an ‘‘external relation,”’ 
and that as such it is selective rather than constitutive of the objects 
cognized. 

Professor Montague then proceeded to describe some of the work 
done by the New Realists in the furtherance of their doctrine. 

‘‘The Programme and Platform of Six Realists,’’ published as an 
article in THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY in 1910, and the book called 
The New Realism (Macmillan, 1912), were the results of more or 
less cooperative endeavor. These were followed by articles and 
books published separately by various members of the group. 
Among these might be mentioned The Concept of Consciousness 
and the Freudian Wish by E. B. Holt; Present Philosophical Ten- 
dencies, by R. B. Perry; A First Course in Metaphysics, by Walter 
Marvin; The New Rationalism by E. G. Spaulding; and an article 
in The Philosophical Review, of January, 1914, on ‘‘Unreal Sub- 
sistence and Consciousness,’’ by the speaker. 

Professor Montague confessed to being somewhat at variance 
with the more recent writings of his colleagues in that the latter had 
for the most part agreed in regarding the epistemological doctrine 
of neo-realism as more or less implicative of mechanism, pluralism 
and behaviorism. As in the later work of Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
so also in the books of Holt and Spaulding, there was a drift towards 
positivism and nominalism and an abandonment of the Platonism 
which had characterized the earlier phase of the movement. 

Having stated the principal arguments for the New Realism and 
given a description of the later developments and divergencies of 
the school, Professor Montague,then presented his conception of the 
two tasks in philosophy which he regarded as of most importance at 
the present time, and for the accomplishment of which he believed 
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the neo-realistic epistemology offered a fruitful method. These tasks 
were (1) the reconciliation of the vitalistie doctrine of such 
writers as M. Bergson and Professor McDougal with the mechan- 
istic doctrines and methods of most modern scientists; (2) the 
emancipation of ethical values and sanctions from the dogmas or 
hypotheses of religion. 

With regard to the former of these tasks he thought it a good 
omen that one of the first works of scholarship to come from the 
University of Louvain after the war should be a very complete and 
sympathetic analysis of Le Néo-Réalisme américain by Father 
René Kremer, C.SS.R. This tribute from a Catholic and a Thomist 
should be a reminder that a realistic epistemology by no means im- 
plies a naturalistic cosmology, but serves rather as a means of 
restoring to their original clarity the great philosophic issues which 
have so long been obscured and distorted by Berkeleyan and Kan- 
tian subjectivism. The emancipation of philosophy from the sophis- 
tries of epistemological idealism would make it possible to attempt 
an intelligent reconciliation of the tradition of ontological idealism 
with the claims of modern science. 

With regard to the second of the two tasks to the achievement of 
which philosophy should be devoted, Professor Montague expressed 
the hope that the good feeling between France and America, re- 
newed by their recent participation as allies in war, might serve to 
awaken American scholars to the true significance of the seculari- 
zation of the French educational system. The Hellenic faith in the 
eternal validity of moral ideals as independent of, though not op- 
posed to, all metaphysical theories, whether of naturalism or super- 
naturalism, was a faith that had been proclaimed anew and with 
convineing eloquence by great philosophers of England such as 
Huxley and Mill. And this conception of a morality of ideals as 
distinguished from a morality of commands had been adopted by 
France and made incarnate in the education of her children and in 
the heroism of her army. 

In conclusion Professor Montague wished to repeat that the New 
Realism defends not only the existence of physical bodies independ- 
ent of consciousness, but also the validity of moral ideals independ- 
ent of the vicissitudes of nature or politics. And at a time like the 
present, when theological authority is losing its hold upon so many 
minds, it is of supreme importance that, in addition to their reli- 
gious training, the youth of America, like the youth of France, 
should be given a faith in real idealism—the indestructible and secu- 
lar faith in a sanctionless morality. 
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Pragmatism: J. E. Boopin. 


There are several reasons why pragmatism should be of interest 
to British and French philosophers, and especially to British phi- 
losophers. In the first place, the pragmatic movement, and that 
means primarily William James, broke the spell which German 
thought had cast over America, and made America look to Britain 
and France rather than to Germany for its inspiration. It trans- 
planted the great British empirical tradition to American soil at 
a time when it had lost its hold on Britain itself. William James is 
a lineal descendant of Locke and J. S. Mill. In the second place, 
pragmatism is of interest because it is the matrix out of which the 
more recent movements have grown. The new idealism, of which 
Josiah Royce is the most outstanding representative, owes no small 
part of its freshness to the influence of James; Royce called himself 
an absolute pragmatist. Most of the leaders of the New Realism 
in America were pupils of William James. Behaviorism owes in- 
spiration not only to the pragmatic emphasis on conduct as the 
central fact of psychology, but also to James’s analysis of such 
psychological concepts as activity and consciousness. In the third 
place pragmatism is of interest because it is to-day a live movement. 
The most outstanding figure in American philosophy to-day is John 
Dewey. Professor Dewey is perhaps the only American philos- 
opher who can be said to have a school in the compact sense. And 
the Chicago school numbers among its members such vigorous 
thinkers as Professors Tufts, A. W. Moore and Mead and is making 
new converts, one of the ablest of these being Professor Bode. The 
contributors to the volume Creative Intelligence show something of 
the strength of the Dewey type of leadership. But there are a 
number of individual thinkers who stand outside the Dewey move- 
ment. And there is probably no American thinker of any school 
who does not gratefully own his debt to William James. In the 
fourth place, pragmatism is having an important practical influence 
on American civilization. James himself, outside of his influence 
on psychology and philosophy, had a large and enduring influence 
on the religious thought of America. Dewey is the most important 
interpreter of the ideals of education in America, and more recently 
is making his influence felt in political philosophy. Justice Holmes 
and Roseoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School, have carried 
the pragmatic method into the realm of jurisprudence and are ma- 
king an impression on the technical tradition, while Laski shows 
the influence of James in his critical analysis of the question of 
the authority of the state. These are only instances of the exten- 
sion of the influence of pragmatism in America, the tendency of 
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which has been a wholesome regard for the demands of human ex. 
perience. 

But, you say, pragmatism is nothing but a muddle and conveys 
no definite meaning. It is true that pragmatism has been a com- 
plex movement. It has been an atmosphere rather than a definite 
philosophy. In the earlier stages at any rate it was a ‘‘thick”’ 
movement. This ‘‘thickness’’ was due to two causes. One was the 
use of a metamorphical language which gave rise to a large progeny 
of misunderstandings. Instance ‘‘the cash value of truth,’’ ‘‘truth 
is the expedient in the way of thinking,’’ etc. James himself was 
deeply pained by these misunderstandings (some of which seemed 
to him wilful) during his last years and strove heroically to remove 
them. The other cause of the ‘‘thickness’’ of pragmatism was the 
number of isms which men like James included in their philosophy 
and which all came to be associated with pragmatism. James at 
various times was a pluralist, a tychist (believer in chance), ener- 
gist (interaction of mind and body), ethical idealist, panpsychist, 
neutralist (doctrine of pure experience), mystic, etc. It was too 
much for one word to carry, even though you paid it extra. 

But as you look through the smoke of misunderstanding and 
confusion there are some definite contributions which can be laid 
to the credit of pragmatism. First, pragmatism sharpened our con- 
sciousness of the meaning of propositions. The question of C. S. 
Peirce: What practical difference would it make if one rather than 
another of alternative hypotheses were true? has made us more 
conscious of our procedure and enabled us to get rid of dead lumber 
with which every civilization gets overburdened. In the second 
place, pragmatism has contributed a more adequate psychology of 
the thought process. It has emphasized the teleological, active, 
selective character of the process. It has showed that thinking is 
not carried on in vacuo, but is for some end in which the whole of 
human nature, emotional and volitional as well as intellectual, 
counts. Thinking arises as a result of a problem or doubt when the 
old habits break down and when we must cast about among alterna- 
tives for a way of meeting the situation. This process terminates 
normally in selection and action, which are merely two ways of 
stating the termination of the process. James’s chapters on ‘‘Con- 
ception’’ and ‘‘Reasoning’’ in his Principles of Psychology have be- 
come classic and Dewey’s form of statement is scarcely less im- 
portant. In the third place, pragmatism has brought into clearer 
consciousness the significance of scientific method. Professor Boodin 
has elsewhere defined pragmatism ‘‘as scientific method conscious of 
its procedure.’’ Pragmatism has brought out the trial and error 
aspect of the search for truth. It emphasizes the tentative and 
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empirical character of the process. It speaks of truths in the plural 
—truths as working hypotheses in a manifold world. Truth in the 
singular is at best an ideal limit in our human procedure. In the 
fourth place, pragmatism aims at furnishing a test of truth. The 
statement of this test has been confused enough, but Professor 
Boodin believes that a definition can be made which will answer all 
requirements. We may define the test in Lockian terms by saying 
that an hypothesis is true when it terminates in the intended facts. 
But we can also state it in terms of conduct. An hypothesis is true 
when it leads to successful procedure in the intended direction. In 
metaphysical terms it would read: We know the specified reality 
through the differences it makes to our purposive conduct. This 
would hold in any universe of discourse. Economy or simplicity is 
implied in successful procedure. Finally, pragmatism has empha- 
sized the constructive or creative character of truth. We may say 
that it has over-emphasized this aspect. But in some cases, such as 
psychotherapy and social relations, the belief in the truth of a 
proposition may be a factor in making it come true. This does not 
hold of an eclipse. But in every case truth is a creative addition 
to our world and not a mere matter of copying. 

Professor Boodin’s contribution to the pragmatic movement may 
be said to be twofold. He has tried (Truth and Reality, Macmillan, 
1911) to clarify the concept of truth and to build it out in neglected 
directions. He has also tried (A Realistic Unwerse, Macmillan, 
1915) to construct a system of metaphysics on the basis of the 
pragmatic method. He calls his own attitude ‘‘ pragmatic realism.”’ 
His method is objective and realistic as contrasted wth the sub- 
jective and skeptical tendencies of the movement. The pragmatic 
movement may be said to have split up into a right and a left wing. 


Idealism in American Philosophy: R. F. A. HoERNLE. 


For the student of idealism in present-day American philosophy, 
the most prominent figure is Royce, and the most important prob- 
lem that of the influence of Royce on contemporary thought. 

Royce is the typical representative of an age in which the devel- 
opment of natural science, and of philosophies based on science, 
came into conflict with much in the traditional creeds of the Chris- 
tian churches. For him personally, the fundamental problem 
throughout all his thinking was to justify religion as the dominant 
fact in life and thought. In order to reconcile religion and science, 
he abandons most of the mythology of the creeds, and much of the 
ritual of the churches. But he ‘‘saves’’ religion by interpreting it 
as the central source of metaphysical insight, as the mode of experi- 
ence in which we respond to the nature of reality as a whole, and 
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find it deserving of worship. Idealism, in Royce’s hands, is first 
and last a philosophy of religion. But Royce saw clearly that 
religion can not be saved in abstraction from, still less in opposi- 
tion to, life’s other interests. Hence, in arriving at a synthesis, his 
philosophical interests ranged from mathematical logic and biology 
at one end to moral and social theory at the other. Many students 
who had little sympathy with Royce’s emphasis on, or interpretation 
of religion, were deeply influenced by these other sides of his 
thought. 

Yet, towards the end of his life, Royce often was despondent 
about his influence as a teacher. His life’s work seemed to be bear- 
ing no fruit. No school of younger idealists seemed to have grown 
up about him, carrying on and developing his teaching. Super- 
ficially, this discouraging estimate was not without justification. 
Realists were challenging his metaphysical theory on technical 
grounds as too Berkeleyan and subjective. Pragmatists were de- 
nouncing his Absolute as encouraging ‘‘moral holidays,’’ instead of 
preaching the gospel of the progressive mastery of man over nature 
through knowledge. His books were not being expounded on all 
sides by devoted disciples. His most novel and distinctive theories 
seemed not to be caught up into the currents of philosophical debate. 
Thus, for example, his argument in The Religious Aspect of Ph- 
losophy, that error implies an absolute truth for an absolute spirit, 
much as it impressed William James at the time of its first formula- 
tion, soon came to be almost ignored. Few thinkers adopted, from 
The World and the Individual, his terminology of the ‘‘external’’ 
and ‘‘internal’’ meaning of ideas; fewer still thought his use of the 
theory of the mathematical infinite a very happy one. His analysis 
of morality in terms of ‘‘ loyalty,’’ in The Philosophy of Loyalty ; his 
theory of religion as the spiritual life of the ‘“beloved community,”’ 
in The Problem of Christianity; his use of Peirce’s concept of ‘‘in- 
terpretation,’’ in the same book—all evoked little response. Royce 
might well think of himself as one preaching to deaf ears. 

But the truth was that, like James, Royce exercised his most 
powerful influence in stimulating his pupils to think for themselves 
and to stand intellectually on their own legs. He did not train dis- 
ciples. He inspired independent thinkers. This may be readily 
appreciated by a brief survey of contemporary work which has 
grown, no doubt with the help of many other influences, yet funda- 
mentally from seeds sown by Royce. His interest in mathematical 
logic is carried on by C. I. Lewis’s Survey of Symbolic Logic, and 
by H. M. Sheffer’s work at Harvard. The work of his seminary o2 
scientific methods, and the speculative problems raised by the nat- 
ural sciences, has left its mark on L. J. Henderson’s The Order of 
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Nature. The influence of his metaphysical theories is felt in widely 
different directions in Mary Whiton Calkins’s Personalistic Con- 
ception of Nature, and, on its dialectical side, in W. H. Sheldon’s 
Strife of Systems. His emphasis on religion as a fundamental fac- 
tor in human experience and civilization reappears not only in G. 
P. Adams’s Idealism and the Modern Age, but above all in W. E. 
Hocking’s The Meaning of God in Human Experience and The 
Remaking of Human Nature. But Hocking’s appointment, as 
Royce’s successor, to the Alford professorship is fitting in an even 
deeper sense. The tide is at the moment running against idealism, 
and this has prevented the power and freshness of Hocking’s work 
from being as fully and widely appreciated as they deserve to be. 
And his own best is yet to come. But all who know even a little of 
his unpublished studies in the philosophy of the State, of History, 
and of Art, look to him to be the true heir of Royce and the leader 
of the idealism of the future. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. S. RADHAKRISH- 
NAN. London and New York: Macmillan Co. 1920. Pp. x + 
463. 


Professor Radhakrishnan has produced a notable book. Any 
criticism of the main trend of current Western philosophy, under- 
taken from the standpoint of Indian thought with its characteristic 
basis and traditions, could not fail to be noteworthy ; but this volume 
has a special significance. Consider for a moment its title—The 
Reign of Religion in Philosophy. Can such dominance be properly 
ascribed to religion? Influence—whether waning or increasing is 
another question—may be conceded ; but to what degree this is iden- 
tical with that direction and control which deserve the name ‘‘reign”’ 
appears a highly debatable issue. Such a title, again, inevitably 
arouses certain too familiar reflections; we anticipate criticism, skep- 
ticism, even hostility to religious conceptions as such. But on both 
these points Radhakrishnan takes up an attitude that is refreshingly 
definite. Approaching his very wide but extremely pertinent sub- 
ject as an absolutist, he maintains two theses: (1) ‘‘of pluralistic 
theism and monistic idealism, the latter is the more reasonable’’ ; sys- 
tems marked by ‘‘religious neutrality end in absolute idealism. The 
current pluralistic systems are the outcome of the interference of 
religious prejudice with the genuine spirit of speculation’’;* and (2) 


1 But the ‘‘realistic reaction,’’ particularly the realism of Russell, is an 
exception. Cf. pp. 331, 336. 
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‘*monistic idealism is the more reasonable as affording to the spiritual 
being of man full satisfaction, moral as well as intellectual’’ (p. vii) ; 
thus his criticism is at once positive and comprehensive. Of these 
two contentions, the first obviously concerns philosophy alone; but 
his second principle includes a much wider and not so purely philo- 
sophic an issue in its claim that only absolutism can satisfy religious 
needs. For him, as for the poet, ‘‘the world glows with God’’; if 
religion can at all be regarded as transcended, this is only in full 
spiritual satisfaction; it is not negated, not abandoned and wholly 
discarded; and this, I think, is a somewhat new characteristic in 
recent absolutistie thought. 

In proffering a few remarks on a work which, whatever other 
judgment may be passed upon it, must be recognized as an ex- 
tremely able, clear and individual discussion of fundamentals, it may 
be useful to summarize them as expressing agreement with the 
author’s absolutistic criticism of current pluralisms, together with 
the impression that this absolutism itself needs somewhat clearer ex- 
pression in order to guard against its becoming another mere variant 
of pluralism. 

The method adopted by the author is the old and powerful one, 
in the right hands, of ‘‘exposing, through criticism, the absolutistic 
implications’’ of the systems (among others) of Ward, Bergson, 
James, Eucken and Russell; and these names are sufficient to show 
that he has overlooked little that demands notice in recent thought. 
But there is here neither lack of appreciation nor the slightest im- 
putation of intellectual dishonesty. On the contrary ‘‘recent ten- 
dencies in philosophy’’ (Chap. II.) are traced to an inevitable reac- 
tion from that abstract absolutism which, as perhaps James most 
vehemently argued, derided or at least neglected the demands of 
average humanity. 

Such a protest against mere abstractionism, this recognition of 
aspects of the human spirit other than the purely intellectual, was 
at once natural and praiseworthy; but it has had two unhappy 
consequences. In the first place it selected a radically false criterion 
in its choice of intuitive belief as the ultimate standard to be at 
all costs maintained ; and Radhakrishnan regards pluralism as noth- 
ing more than an unconscious attempt to provide philosophical bases 
for the instincts of a democratic humanism. ‘‘ Distrust of intellect is 
the characteristic note of recent philosophy. Instead of reason- 
philosophers we have faith-philosophers’’ (p. 42). They are deeply 
concerned about the intellectual difficulties and the spiritual trials 
of that typically modern and pathetically puzzled person, Mr. Brit- 
ling; if he protests that he can not understand our theories, then 
they must be false; if they do not pacify his troubled soul their 
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defectiveness is patent. The further result is equally inevitable; all 
the ‘‘isms’’ thus proffered for the solace of Mr. Britling can not 
escape being radically faulty, because their own presuppositions 
imply that very absolutism which they repudiate. But this innate 
absolutism is essentially concrete; it ‘‘does not dismiss the world of 
reality as illusory. It is wrong to assume that it cancels the exist- 
ence of the Many for the sake of the One. All that absolutism says 
is that the One is the life and soul of the world. This is not to say 
that the world of life and change is unreal.’” 

Thus Radhakrishnan has raised anew, and from what is in many 
ways a novel standpoint, a number of old and much debated issues. 
The absolutist heavy artillery has reopened with a well-directed 
barrage, and not without having learned some valuable lessons from 
the tactics of its opponents. For whatever be the defects of recent 
pluralism, its advocates have been remarkably successful in rousing 
wide interest and in infusing reality into discussion. From this 
both sides alike must benefit; no longer will argument proceed in an 
academic void; and one outstanding merit of the volume under con- 
sideration is the fresh clearness with which the points at issue are 
presented. 

Doubtless a fitting reply will duly be made to its contentions by 
those who have not yet ‘‘outsoared the shadow of our night.’’ I shall 


content myself therefore with noting those features of absolutism 
which seem to me most to demand attention from both pluralists and 
the author himself. 

Few of those to whom the subject is perhaps already too familiar 
can afford to omit his opening chapter on ‘‘Science, Religion and Phi- 


9? 


losophy.’’ There is much truth in ‘‘philosophy has become a list of 
beliefs held by faith and not a reasoned system.’’ But at the same 
time ‘‘religious facts have more significance for philosophy than any 
other.’’ ‘‘Philosophy is not a theory of theory, but a theory of 
life, at home in life and not in false abstractions. Instead of trying 
to make philosophy religious, we should make religion philosophical. 
True religion and true philosophy will agree, for there is no secret 
hostility between the different sides of human nature.’’* At first 
one is tempted to believe that yet another pluralist is writing; surely 
we have here a note not always markedly resonant in classic abso- 
lutism. 

The consideration of the ad hoc system of Leibnitz may be passed 
over briefly. His inclusion seems due to a double reason; first for 
historic continuity and completeness and secondly because he is a 

2Pp. 48, 49. (Slightly modified.) As for Mr. Britling, see the end of 


section ITTI., p. 42. 
3 Pp. 12, 19, 20, 22. 
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rationalistic pluralist, and therefore a patent exception to that tradi- 
tion of inherent connection between absolutism and reason on which 
James was so fond of insisting. Radhakrishnan maintains that an 
‘‘examination of Leibnitz’s theory of perception will enforce absolu- 
tism’’ (p. 61.) In any case the artificialities of the entire system, 
in spite of the intellectual power that went to its construction, 
render it a feeble basis for modern pluralism; and to Leibnitz Rad- 
hakrishnan affiliates the work of James Ward, thus arriving at the 
moderns. Ward’s position, he points out, has a twofold aspect; he 
upholds spirit as against naturalism, but as against absolutism, many 
spirits; thus he re-edits the Monadology in an attempt ‘‘show that 
by itself pluralism is inadequate and must give place to a theism’’ 
(p. 92). His panpsychism, which has always appeared to me the 
weakest feature in his system, is very forcibly criticized. ‘‘We can 
not follow Ward when he says that in this world we have all persons 
and no things... that matter is mind’’ (p. 99). For as Rad- 
hakrishnan contends further, it is possible to accept Nature, even 
a completely mechanical Nature, without any necessary contradic- 
tion of a spiritual Absolute. Here the absolutist position, as against 
that taken up by Ward and other panpsychists, is excellently ex- 
pressed ; only the sense that it would be unfair to the author prevents 
the citation of sentence after sentence which go to the root of the 
matter. I may refer, however, to the somewhat analogous position 
held, from the absolutist standpoint itself, by Dr. McTaggart, for 
whom the ultimate differentiations of the Absolute are finite indi- 
viduals; it would be interesting to know Radhakrishnan’s opinion 
of this interpretation of Hegelian idealism. It constitutes a crucial 
test for absolutism, for its acceptance involves serious risks of sub- 
jectivism. But ‘‘spiritual monism need not be of the panpsychist 
type’’ (p. 108); and further, Ward’s treatment of ethical freedom 
implies a fundamental misinterpretation of the function of mechan- 
ism in Nature. 

The consideration of Ward is remarkably complete without being 
overdone; besides the points just noted, the implications of his 
theory are traced in their bearing on life and matter, creation and 
evolution, the finitude and the personality of God; the final con- 
clusion being that Ward’s fear that absolutism ‘‘would open the 
floodgates to mechanism, determinism and other inhumanisms’’ is 
completely unfounded. ‘‘In escaping from subjective idealism to 
which pluralism leads, Ward has affirmed absolutism.’’ ‘‘Even the 
most brilliant philosopher can not make pluralism philosophically 
sound.’’* 
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The three succeeding chapters are devoted to Bergson, which 
leads me to venture the opinion that Radhakrishnan, like many others, 
has taken this remarkable writer rather too seriously. We find, it 
is true, the severe condemnation of his system as ‘‘a cheap and facile 
monism indifferent to the difficulties of rational philosophy’’; the 
abstract vagueness of ‘‘duration’’ is insisted upon;® nevertheless 
I think that the most damaging criticism of Bergson can be found 
in his own work itself. Like that of James, it is a mosaic rather than 
a true unity; an ad hoc construction rather than an organic growth; 
but with the element of self-contradiction much more accentuated, 
as any careful analysis is sufficient to show. 

I very much doubt, therefore, the truth of the remark that ‘‘if 
freed from its inconsistencies it must end in absolutism’’; these 
‘‘inconsistencies’’ seem to me so fundamental and deep seated that 
their removal would involve the destruction of the entire system. 
Radhakrishnan, however, takes his principal results separately, and 
here as elsewhere traces their absolutistic implications. Asin Ward’s 
case, he finds the theories of perception seriously defective; ‘‘the 
problem is slurred over and not solved’’ (p. 156); but he does not 
mention the direct contradiction between Bergson’s position in Time 
and Free Will and that in Matter and Memory. The careless vague- 
ness in the use of his central terms is another matter for criticism; 
e.g. he ‘‘is not very careful in his use of the word life. Life and 
consciousness are sometimes used synonymously. Life sometimes 
refers to vital phenomena”’ (p. 175). Here we have one of the best 
aphorisms in the volume: ‘‘Matter to Bergson is congealed mind, 
while to Hegel it is concealed mind’’ (p. 178). This is excellent, 
and incidentally it reveals the author’s command of his English. 

The account of the place which intuition has always held in elassi- 
cal absolutism, and the contrast with Bergson’s opposition of intui- 
tion to intellect, are equally good. For absolutism, there is no such 
dichotomy as Bergson asserts; ‘‘intuition does not mean a break with 
ordinary thought, but a completion of the labour of intellect, a 
comprehension which sees things as a whole.’’* This is but one 
instance out of many where the gross misrepresentations of abso- 
lutism, so common in its recent critics, are clearly pointed out and 
corrected.” In this respect, perhaps the strongest card in Bergson’s 
suit is ‘tout est donné’’; here again misconception is involved; the 


5 P. 163; note ‘‘rational,’’ not ‘‘rationalistic.’’ 

6P, 189. Cf. also pp. 196 and 207, and Dr. Bosanquet’s remark that this 
view can not be read into Bergson. (Principle of Individuality, p. 168, n.) 

7 “The absolutism which comes in for severe rebuke at the hands of pluralist 
critics is a fiction of their own imagination and not a theory held by its recog- 
nized exponents’’ (p. 407). 
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universe is not a ‘‘twice told tale; there is a progressive realization 
of the absolute in the world’’ (p. 186). But, as I have said already, 
perhaps Radhakrishnan takes Bergson, as a philosopher, too seri- 
ously ; for he concludes ‘‘Bergson is more a prophet than a philoso- 
pher, a seer than a dialectician. The vision requires a system of 
absolute idealism’’ (p. 221). 

The sarcasm with which the chapter on ‘‘Pragmatism’’ begins 
will probably be considered as no more than is deserved by the 
methods adopted by some of its advocates. On its more serious 
side, Radhakrishnan points out that while Kant was a pioneer 
pragmatist, still this did not induce him to ‘‘break up the unity of 
mind. His pure and practical reason are both expressions of rea- 
son’’ (p. 228), a feature often overlooked by those who rely on the 
supposed insufficiency of the Kantian pure reason. Throughout a 
fairly long chapter Radhakrishnan succeeds in presenting some novel 
aspects of this much debated subject. He is as severe on Kant as 
on James, while he gives full expression to such concessions as 
absolutism need make, and traces accurately the factors in recent 
controversy which almost necessitated the new movement. The 
principal defect of the chapter is the oversight of those expressions 
of absolutist thinkers on the nature of truth, uttered long before the 
pragmatists began to emphasize its practical aspects, whose due 
recognition would have deprived their contentions in advance of 
much of their force. On the other hand, the insistence on the in- 
evitable subjectivity of pragmatism is very forcible. ‘‘True prag- 
matism inclines towards absolutism, which has long ago given up the 
idea of the Absolute as a static entity existing alongside the actual”’ 
(p. 251). 

It is in his pluralism that William James is most distinctively 
to be found, and A Pluralistic Unwerse is the subject of another 
long chapter. Radhakrishnan is quite right, I think, in locating 
‘the greatest defect of James’s philosophy in its unsystematic 
nature’’ (p. 255). But all his work seems to contain evidence of 
hasty reading (to say the least) of absolutist literature, of which 
Radhakrishnan gives several instances; his account of the relation 
between the Absolute and finite individuals; of the monistic ‘‘all”’ 
as opposed to, instead of complementing, the pluralistic ‘‘each’’; of 
the Absolute as static rather than dynamic; passage after passage 
is shown to be defective either in its bases or its implications. And 
in spite of the indebtedness which James expresses to Bergson, they 
‘*have different views of intellect. It is surprising that James does 
not realize that the adoption of Bergson’s theory commits him to the 
conceptual method’’ (pp. 268-269). 


8 Cf. my Examination of James’s Philosophy, pp. 16-18. 
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As for the constructive side of James’s work, does this, Radhak- 
rishnan asks, really guarantee ‘‘freedom and novelty, a God who 
is of real help, and personal immortality?’’ He thinks not, after all; 
‘such a God is too human for any religious purpose’’ (p. 285). 
And his vacillations on moral freedom, in conjunction with his ab- 
stract view-point, forced an unreal alternative between chance and 
fatalism, and so, but only as a pis aller, the selection of chance as 
more favorable to freedom. Finally, the theory of pure experience 
excludes any persistent soul; but on the other hand, if we fall back 
on the panpsychism of Fechner we drift into a ‘‘mother-sea of 
eonsciousness’’ which again is ‘‘incompatible with a radical plural- 
ism’’ (p. 296). Certainly James was never himself anxious about 
his own reputation as a thinker, and therefore his fate need con- 
cern us still less; but it is impossible to resist the feeling that, while 
he ‘‘has secured a permanent place in the republic of great philoso- 
phers,’’ it is no less a misfortune in the interests of philosophy 
itself, that ‘‘he was not very scrupulous about the logie of his posi- 
tion; he was at the mercy of the latest fad’’ (pp. 296, 297). We 
may indeed regard this as a tribute to his real power, since such 
irresponsibility would have proved the ruin of any weaker man. 

The other recent critics of absolutism—Russell, Balfour, Howi- 
son, Schiller, Eucken—are all dealt with with equal thoroughness; 
but I should like to turn to Radhakrishnan’s own exposition of 
monistic idealism. 

Every such endeavor courts distinctive and grave dangers. To 
insist on the differentiations demanded by a really concrete absolut- 
ism means the risk of pluralism; if, in avoiding this, the thinker 
emphasizes the equally necessary transcendence, he may lose his 
particulars in abstraction ; the underlying unity of these particulars, 
again, must be something other than themselves, without being ex- 
ternal or artificial on the one hand, or on the other so merged with 
them as to become a pantheism, not to say a panpsychism. So far 
as the present volume is constructive (and its main purpose is 
critical) it stands all these tests excellently. Its chief failing, curi- 
ously enough, seems to me to be a tendency toward pluralism; but 
this may easily be more apparent than real, and will doubtless 
receive due consideration in Radhakrishnan’s future constructive 
work. Or it may arise from his intense sympathy with religion, even 
as in its Western rather than its peculiarly Oriental phases. The 
highest religion, he maintains, is permeated by, and must if needs 
be fall back upon, absolutism;® this again fosters and conserves 
religion as such, not any mere intellectualism nor even passive 


9**Tf philosophy takes into account facts of religious consciousness we will 
be led to the absolutist theory’’ (p. 283). 
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mysticism and absorption. As being in agreement with this attitude 
he cites, quite properly of course, both Hegel and Bradley; but he 
is himself much more definite, much less vague and distant; per. 
haps from temperament he seems less afraid of the reproach of 
wearing his heart on his sleeve. Thus we find in the final chapter 
alone :?° ‘‘The world glows with God. ... A central spirit, an in- 
finite and eternal spiritual energy, purposeful and intelligent. All 
things are real only as they exist in God.’’ And thus, in view of the 
two dangers already alluded to—of pluralism on one side, and of 
panpsychism on the other—it is not surprising that an unconscious 
tendency towards the former seems to manifest itself. 

But before dealing with this major difficulty I should like to 
discuss a few minor points.’ The first concerns the use of the term 
‘‘idea,’’ which together with ‘‘ideal’’ is the source of more mis- 
understanding of Idealism than any other. ‘‘Ideal’’ is almost 
always construed in the moral or esthetic sense of a standard which 
ought to be, but never is, actual; while ‘‘idea’’ is interpreted wholly 
subjectively, instead of objectively as in accordance with both 
Platonic usage and Hegelian logic; and the few references which 
Radhakrishnan makes to ‘‘idea’’ seem to me to convey this erro- 
neous subjective meaning. We have e.g. (p. 34), ‘‘the idealist doe- 
trine that the world is an idea is a sham. How can the world be 
looked upon as a dream or imagination?’’ Then (p. 46), ‘‘ Absolut- 
ism which makes mind the central reality,’’ and p. 95, ‘‘The Abso- 
lute Idea, which is the sole reality’’ (in reference to Hegel). What 
seems lacking here is the principle that for Hegel the Absolute and 
the Absolute Idea are not wholly identical. He regarded neither 
mind (as such) nor the Absolute Idea as the ultimate reality. These 
are the logical—the thought—aspects of reality, which itself is some- 
thing richer than they, being Spirit. The altogether erroneous im- 
pression that Hegel regards all reality as Thought or as Mind ac- 
counts, I think, for much of the repugnance felt towards it; and it 
would materially help forward the comprehension of absolutism if 
Radhakrishnan were to make this essential distinction clearer than 
he has done; as it is he appears to use mind and spirit as synon- 
ymous.’? 

10 In this Radhakrishnan develops the standpoint of Indian metaphysics as 
‘‘the earliest form of speculative idealism in the world’’ (p. 451). 

11 Perhaps I may add here a contradiction which I feel sure, however, is 
purely superficial. We have (p. 254): ‘‘In philosophy we do not seek for faith 
and vision but for a reasoned explanation’’; but p. 441: ‘‘ Philosophy is neither 
purely conceptualist, not purely empiricist, but is intuitional.’’ 

12 The distinction only, for the principle itself is fully recognized. Cf. p- 
82: ‘* Reality is a concrete spiritual whole’’; also pp. 97, 101, 135, 139, 304, 


352, 434; as to the distinction itself, I may refer to Dr. McTaggart’s Commen 
tary, sec. 294. 
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Nor do I feel satisfied with his exposition of Hegel’s theory of 
being and becoming on p. 168. There we have, ‘‘being relates itself 
to non-being, and passes with it into the higher category of be- 
coming.’’ But Hegel did not pass from being to non-being; the 
transit is from being to nothing (or nought). This distinction may 
seem mere hair-splitting, but it is in reality fundamental. ‘‘Non- 
being’’ is the denial of ‘‘being’’; while ‘‘nothing”’ is the acceptance 
of ‘‘being,’’ but the denial of any ‘‘determination.’’ Thus the 
former is a direct logical contradictory, which absolutely nullifies 
thought; while the second is the dialectic transition which is just as 
absolutely indispensable to thought.*® 

But these are after all only minor points; the final question is: 
Does Radhakrishnan succeed in his detailed exposition of the prin- 
ciple of the Absolute? I think that on the whole his treatment is 
excellent. The Absolute, in the first place, is concrete—‘‘the highest 
conerete’’—‘‘which holds to the reality of both eternal and tem- 
poral, victory of the good and a battle with evil, consciousness of 
perfection, and a moral will.’’ Secondly, his interpretation is but 
“the outlines of a scheme’’ (which still ‘‘appears to satisfy philo- 
sophic needs and impulses’’),1* so that too much must not be ex- 
pected from it. But I find it extremely difficult, after careful 
comparison, to distinguish his treatment of the relation between the 
Absolute, God, and the universe, from that which he quotes (and 
adversely criticizes) from Rashdall and, in a less degree, A. J. 
Balfour.1° These passages are too long to give, and each reader 
will form his own opinion; but on the questions of evil and im- 
perfection, personality and creation, the parallel appears very close 
between Radhakrishnan’s absolutism and that pluralism which in 
other writers he condemns; and, in the words of James, ‘‘the 
difference between monism and pluralism is the most pregnant in 
philosophy. ’’ 

I will contrast a few brief sentences: ‘‘No pluralism can be con- 
sistent unless subordinated to a monism which will make God not 
& person ... but an impersonal or suprapersonal spirit.’’? Here 
then, quite definitely, God can not be a person.’® But as against 
this, we find ‘‘The Absolute breaks up its wholeness and develops the 
reality of self and not-self. The self is God . . . The personal God 


13 Cf, again Commentary, sec. 16. Again, in saying that ‘‘Rashdall adopts 
the traditional argument of idealism’’ (p. 392), I think that Radhakrishnan 
means Berkeleyan Idealism. Pringle-Pattison, following Trendelenburg, simi- 
larly criticizes Hegel; but his illustration is obviously inapposite. Hegelianism 
and Personality, p. 99, note. 

14 Pp, 440, 313, 411. 

15 Pp. 392-395, 402-404. 

16 P, 277; but cf. also p. 382. 
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is not the Absolute, but its highest manifestation’’; while, on the 
other hand, ‘‘the Absolute constitutes the self of the whole world,” 
without any ‘‘breaking up’’ whatever. ‘‘Breaks up,’’ indeed, ap- 
pears an unfortunate term wherewith to express the truth that ‘‘the 
universe is the Absolute dynamically viewed’’; but I have no 
doubt that, in his future work, the author will clear up these ob- 
scurities, and present the Absolute as itself ‘‘the whole, the only 
individual, the sum of all perfection.’”7 I have dealt with his 
present volume at such length because in it Absolutism, after a com- 
paratively long interval of silence and neglect, once more takes up 
the gage of conflict and offers itself as the surest guardian of man’s 
highest artistic, moral and religious interests. 


J. BE. Turner. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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science under a single principle, for there seem to be two sets of 
chemical data. In the one set, which embraces thermodynamically 
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thermodynamically stable compounds, ‘‘the reversibility of reactions 
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L’antidogmatisme de Kant et de Fichte (pp. 181-224) : M. Guérovtr. 
~Fichte’s conception of ‘‘dogmatism’’ and the ‘‘idealism’’ which he 
substitutes for it correspond substantially with Kantian ideas on the 
same subjects. This is shown by the fundamental agreement be- 
17 Pp, 444, 435, 445, 442. 
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releasing him from all mandates of his electors, the desire for re- 
election still operates as an effective limitation upon his freedom. 
Though it is difficult to see how this check can be diminished while 
the present system of democracy remains, it would seem desirable in 
the complex society of to-day to entrust legislation as far as possible 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 

I want to thank Professor Lodge for his courteous consideration 
of my criticisms on his proposal to exclude elementary judgments 
from modern logic. Further discussion does not seem to me to be 
necessary, since he is now ready to include all real judgments. He 
says: ‘‘From the present standpoint, ‘judgment’ being understood 


as a human approximation to the one absolute judgment, all judg- 
ment, so far as we really judge, 1.e., so far as our thought conforms 
to the standards of identity, difference, and organization, is in- 
eluded’’ (this JourNAL, XVIII, 2, pp. 45-46). 


L. E. Hicks. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


THE annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held this year at the University of 
Chicago on Friday and Saturday, March 25 and 26. Arrangements 
have been made for three discussional groups to meet concurrently 
during one of the two mornings or afternoons. These groups will be 
led by Professors Arthur O. Lovejoy, E. B. McGilvary and J. D. 
Stoops. Professor Lovejoy announces the following topic: ‘‘The 
Existence and Nature of the ‘Psychical’—with Especial Reference 
to the Standpoint of Pragmatism.’’ Professor McGilvary will dis- 
cuss ‘‘The Bearing of the Theory of Relativity upon Metaphysics,”’ 
and Professor Stoops has selected the question, ‘‘Are Volitions In- 
dependent of Instinct.’’ As usual, members will have an oppor- 
tunity to present papers—not exceeding twenty minutes in length— 
on any topics of their selection. , 





